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Every now and then some critic takes a fall out 
of the present condition of scholarship in the United 
States, and I have been asked to set forth ray views 
regarding an editorial entitled Scholarship and Re- 
search, that recently appeared in the Evening Post. 

The writer drew attention to the fact that many of 
our university students attain the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy and go forth to teaching positions 
in our colleges, less frequently in our schools, with- 
out possessing any broad knowledge of the sub- 
ject in which they have specialised, and, in many 
cases, with no general culture at all. He accounts 
for this condition by the imitation of German uni- 
versity ideals in American institutions, and the neg- 
lect of the fact that research is not all that is 
needed in university training, and that in most cases 
the research submitted in the form of dissertations 
is research in name only, and is stamped throughout 
by immaturity and formlessness. He thinks that 
much could be gained if the practice of Harvard 
University, in printing only dissertations of a rea- 
sonably important kind, could be followed more 
widely, if scholarship could be recognized by uni- 
versity presidents and appointing boards as an ideal 
apart from special research. 

The criticism is thoroughly sound, and as one 
looks at the conditions of classical teaching in this 
country, one cannot but be struck by the fact that 
a large proportion of men who teach that which is 
commonly regarded as the greatest cultural subject 
show very little culture in their own class 
rooms. A cynical professor in one of our 
leading universities once, in discussing the 
characteristics of the department of Classics 
there, remarked that with one or two exceptions 
the members of that department were con- 
spicuous examples of the absence of all that clas- 
sical study is said to give. If that remark was re- 
motely applicable to the classical instructors of an 
institution of high ideals and attainments how much 
worse must be the case elsewhere! In fact to 
expect students of the age of most of our candi- 
dates for the doctorate in philosophy to produce 
results from their research which will add to the 
sum total of human knowledge is, in the case j>f 
classical study, absurd. They must perforce in 
most cases do that which were as well if not better 



left undone, and in doing it they must use time 
which most students feel they can with difficulty 
spare. 

The remedy, however, is not to be sought in either 
"an advance in the requirements for the master's de- 
gree, nor a new intermediate degree analagous to 
the French Agregation", as the writer in the Post 
suggests. The remedy lies in the frank admission 
that a student who has mastered the intricacies jf 
classical philology and the various departments of 
classical literature in an intelligent way, and who 
has shown himself possessed of the ability to ap- 
preciate the literature of Greece and Rome, and to 
show that appreciation by criticism and discussion, 
is as worthy a candidate for the doctor's degree as 
one who has counted the examples of asyndeton 
in Statius or the variations from the norm of the 
hexameter in Vergil. For the future of classical 
teaching in this country much more valuable will 
be the former student than the latter. In this re- 
gard as in many others it is essentially true that 
the letter killeth and many a student in our col- 
leges, not to speak of our schools, will be won for 
classical study and his capacity for intelligent en- 
joyment of much that makes a cultured man's life 
worth living greatly increased if he has the good 
luck to be taught by one whose sympathy is as 
broad as literature, and who is not driven to con- 
ceal the inadequacy of his own preparation by re- 
course to small details of pestiferous learning. 

The evil is a serious one. Its remedy lies, as 
the writer in the Post says, in the hands of our 
universities, not so much in the hands of our ap- 
pointing officers, because I have known more than 
one case where a man such as I have indicated 
has been sought for by intelligent executives with 
great earnestness and not found. We must admit 
that such a man is frequently born not made, while 
only in rare instances is a philologist of the nor- 
mal type anything but made. Nevertheless much 
can be done to improve the equipment of him who 
is not born with music in his soul, and it rests 
with our universities to provide the way. Such 
training, however, cannot be deferred until the last 
few months of a student's academic career. A 
change in the attitude of university instructors in- 
volves a change in the aim of the college curriculum. 
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To those who regard the work of a teacher as a 
business merely the question is of no interest, but 
fortunately there are many who regard it not merely 
as a profession in its genuine meaning, but as a life, 
and to such this appeal is made. 



LATIN VERSE- WRITING 

At the first meeting of the Association, Professor 
Harry Thurston Peck spoke extemporaneously on 
Latin verse-writing. He traced the history of Latin 
writing, in prose and verse alike, in the centuries 
following the classical period, and more especially 
in the so-called Dark Ages. It is the fashion among 
those who think of the employment of Latin in the 
Middle Ages and in the centuries that followed the 
Renaissance to emphasize the part played here by 
the use of Latin in prose writing. We do indeed 
possess splendid and imperishable works in Latin 
prose, in science and in philosophy alike, but we 
have a no less important factor in the perpetuation 
of Latin in the Latin poetry that was written in the 
ages that followed the downfall of Rome. Indeed, 
this factor may well be described as, after all, the 
more important. Latin prose, as coming closer 
home to every day life, was exposed on all sides to 
corrupting influences. The language of poetry, as 
more removed from that of every day life and as 
more directly based on the classical models, re- 
mained far purer than the language of prose. Two 
classes of verse must be noted: popular poetry, in 
which quantity gave way in part at least to accent, 
and poetry based, as far as was possible, on strictly 
classical models. 

The speaker then called attention to the great 
amount of Latin verse written on the Continent and 
in England during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He commended the English practice in 
regard to the writing of verse as fundamentally 
sound, even though the English had gone to ex- 
tremes and had converted a mere means into an 
end in itself. It is admitted on every hand that the 
best way to secure a thorough appreciation of the 
artistic character of Latin prose is to write Latin 
prose; in no other way can the student appreciate 
so well the supreme achievements in prose of Cae- 
sar, of Cicero and of Livy. Why, then, is not 
the same admission made with respect to the writing 
of Latin poetry? In some literatures it is, per- 
haps, possible to divorce form from content. In the 
Greek and Latin literatures, however, such sever- 
ance is impossible. To apprehend Latin poetry 
aright, we must understand as fully as lies within 
our power the perfection of its form. Professor 
Peck pointed out that when European educational 



methods were first transplanted to this country the 
writing of Latin verse was steadily practised in our 
colleges. Later, various causes led to the aban- 
donment of the practice. This seemed to the 
speaker a thing to be regretted, for the reasons ad- 
vanced above. He urged that the writing of Latin 
verse should be resumed in our colleges, at least in 
the last two years of the course. He spoke briefly 
of his own experience in conducting such courses ; 
he had found the results mast encouraging. Stu- 
dents who had had no previous training whatever 
in the writing of Latin verse were able, by the close 
of a course of only one hour a week for a year, to 
write quite respectable verse in Latin. The speaker 
closed by remarking again that he would have such 
writing pursued, not for its own sake, but as a 
means to an end, a means toward the all-important 
end of appreciating the form of the Latin poetry 
of the Golden Age. 

Professor Peck illustrated his remarks by reading 
some Latin verses written by one of his students 
who had had no previous training in the writing 
of Latin verse. The English original, by "Hugh 
Conway" (F. J. Fargus) is first given, then the 
version by Professor Peck's student, and, finally, 
by way of comparison, to bring out the merit of this 
version, a rendering of the same verses by G. Pres- 
ton, M. A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Some Day. 

I know not when the day shall be; 

I know not where our eyes may meet, 
What welcome you may give to me, 

Or will your words be sad or sweet. 
It may not be till years have passed, 

Till eyes are dim and tresses gray; 
The world is wide, but, love, at last, 

Our hands, our hearts, must meet some day. 
Some day, some day, I shall meet you, 

Love, I know not when or how, 
Only this, that once you loved me, 

Only this — I love you now. 

Nescio quo tandem veniat mirabile lumen, 

Nescio qua detur te foveam gremio, 
Sive manum tendas onerato ingente dolore 

Sive mihi dicas dulcia vel misera. 
Ante diem laetum fugiant tot lumina saeva 

Ut coma sit canens et veteres oculi, 
Tantum regnat Amor terrae quantum patet orbis 

Corda, manus tandem convenient, mea lux. 
Tandem vivemus longumque bibemus amorem; 

Tristis nescio quo tempore quove modo. 
Hoc solum novi, corde olim me cupiebas, 

Hoc solum novi, te cupio, cupio. 



